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PREFACE 


The U^aya-Vdda, or philosophy of standpml^i 
is a unique feature of Jaina metaphysics, and has 
been fully dealt with by some of the great dchdryas 
of the past. The text of the present work — the 
Naya Karnika — ^is by 6ri Vinaya Vijaya Upddhyaya, 
a famous Logician of the 1 7th century A. D., and 
has been selected for translation on account of its 
general freedom from tiresome technicalities as well 
as for its brevity. 

The 3\Caya-Vdda, it is to be observed, is an essen- 
tial department of knowledge by itself, and bears the 
same relation to philosophy as logic does to thought, 
or grammar to language, or speech. I have ventured 
on a general outline of the subject in the introduction 
for the benefit of the non-Jaina readers, though the 
observations of one so little acquainted, like myself, 
with the basic principles of the rules of Thought, 
laid down by the Giant- Philosophers of the ^Afai/a- 
ydda, are hardly likely to throw much light on the 
subject. 

1 avail myself of the present opportunity to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the authors of the 
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different works, such as ‘ The First Principles of 
Jaina Philosophy,’ ‘ The History of The Medieval 
School of Indian Logic,’ ‘ An‘ Introduction to 
Jainism,’ etc., which I have consulted for the pur- 
poses of translation. I have also derived useful help 
from ‘ The Speeches and Writings of Mr. V. R. 
Gandhi,’ who attended the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago, U.S.A., as the representative of Jainism. 

My sincere thanks are specially due to Mr. 
Champat Rai Jain, Bar-at-Law, for his valuable help 
in the preparation of this hook and to my friend 
Kumar Devendra Prasadji without whose kindly help 
the book would never have seen the light of day. 

Princess Street, ' 

Bombay : ■ MOHANLAL D. DESAI. 

December, 1915. 



INTRODUCTION. 


The philosophy of tJ^ayas (standpoints) is an 
integral part of Jaina Metaphysics, and Jaina philo- 
sophers have always laid the greatest emphasis on its 
proper comprehension- It is maintained that no one 
who is not fully acquainted with this department of 
philosophy is likely to make any real progress in 
knowledge, and none whatever in reUgion, however 
much he might make Iiimself familiar with other 
matters. To estimate the true value of this statement 
it is necessary to determine the nature of knowledge 
itself, in the first instance. 

The object of knowledge is to make us acquainted 
with the nature of things, so that when we know a 
thing fully we are said to have knowledge of it. Now, 
knowledge arises in one of the two following ways: 
(1) it is either perceived directly, or (2) is inferred 
from facts of observation or retord. The first kind, 
called Pratyakjs'a, includes the k^valajnana (Omni- 
science) of the Sidclhdiman\ the Manahprayaya^ 


1 . A Perfect or Deified Soul. 

2. Knowledge of the thoughts of others. 
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and Avadhf of the Munf, and the sense-percejj- 
tion of the ordinary living beings in the world. The 
second category comprises mostly what has heeL 
called the indirect, or mediate, knowledge. Leaving 
aside the first class of knowledge with which we 
have no concern in the present work, we notice 
that the indirect, or mediate, knowledge itself is of 
two kinds, namely, (1) that which is heard from 
others, and (2) that which is intellectually inferred. 
It is in respect of these two kinds of non-immediate 
knowledge that the greatest care is to be observed in 
accepting the statements of others or the deductions 
of our own reason. 

A number of tests have been laid down by the 
wise for the purpose of testing the accuracy of both 
these kinds of indirect knowledge. One of these 
tests, and the one with which we are mostly con- 
cerned at present, is the relativity of knowledge. 
Obviously, ever 3 rthing exists in relation to a number of 
other things, and is liable to be inBuenced by them. 
Hence, knowledge to be complete must describe it 
with reference to its relations with other things. 

Similarly, when things are described by men they 
are described generally from some particular point of 


1 . A kind ol telepathy. 

2. A Jaina ascetic. 
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■view, though some people are led to imagine this 
one-sided description to be mchaustive, as, for instance, 
is the case vdth Advaitism which adheres to the 
standpoint of qualities alone and neglects that of 
evolution. This kind of knowledge, though true 
from the particular point of view from which it is 
arrived at, is certainly not true from any other. 

It is thus obvious that no piece of information, 
judgment, or scriptural text, can he relied upon to 
impart full knowledge of a thing, unless it is compre- 
hensive enough to embrace the various descriptions 
thereof obtained from the different points of view. 
Jainism, therefore, warns us against falling a victim to 
imperfect information and being misled by it. Hence 
the importance which is attached to the philosophy 
of standpoints by the Jaina Metaphysicians. 

The oft-quoted parable of the blindmen and the 
elephant is admissible here to illustrate the point 
under consideration. Each of these persons, desirous 
of knowing what an elephant was like, touched and 
felt a separate part of its body, and went home 
pleased -with the information they derived concerning 
its form. They then sat down to compare notes, 
and soon discovered that there was no agreement 
among them as to the form of the animal. The 
man who had onl)' touched its leg described it 
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as a huge column, the one who had felt the ear as a 
winnowing fan, and so forth. They soon came to- 
words and then to blows ; and still no one was will- 
ing to admit that he was in the wrong. At last, 
there appeared another man on the scene who was 
not blind, and he was with difficulty able to pacify 
them and settle their disputes by convincing them of 
their partial knowledge. 

The lesson to be learnt from this instructive 
parable is that unless all the different aspects of a 
thing have been enquired into and studied, the partial 
knowledge based on any one aspect alone is liable to- 
lead us into error and conflict with others. 

All the confusion of thought which is prevailing 
in the world is thus the outcome of inexhaustive 
research, and of the acceptance of a part for the 
whole. A single instance would suffice to satisfy 
the reader that most, even if not all, of our disputes 
only betray the pig-headedness of the blindmen of 
the parable in ourselves. For a long time past a keen 
controversy has been raging among philosophers as to 
the nature of will, some holding that it is free, others 
denying it. As a matter of fact, both parties are 
right, but only from their respective standpoints. If 
we approach the question from the point of view of 
the nature of will, that is to say, in respect of its 
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natural qualities, we must, with Bergson, arrive aL 
the conclusion that it is free, hut if we look at it as 
regards its manifested appearance, that is to say, from 
the point of view of evolution, it is certainly subject 
to predeterminism of kormas (actions). It is thus 
clear that both the parties to the controversy have 
only got hold of partial truth, and are trying to pass- 
it off for absolute wisdom. The truth is neither in 
the view of the one nor in that of the other, but in 
a perfect synthesis of both, since will is free by 
nature, but liable to predeterminism of \armas as an 
incarnating ego. 

It is thus evident that the greatest care must be 
taken in accepting all one-sided statements, of facts, 
whether they come from gods or men. It must be 
remembered that our language makes it impossible 
for us to describe things in all their aspects at one 
and the same time, and, for that reason, is liable to* 
lead us into error to a considerable extent. He who- 
would avoid falling into the pitfalls of error must, 
therefore, first of all, try to understand and master 
the philosophy of Na^as. 

Jainism aims, from the very commencement, at a. 
systematic classification of the subject-matter of know- 
ledge, and divides the philosophical standpoint into^ 
two main heads, the Nischaya and the Vyavahdra.. 
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Of these, the' former deals with the permanent 
-qualities, hence, the essential nature of things about 
which there can be no possibility of doubt, and which 
remains true under all circumstances, conditions and 
-slates. For this reason, it is called the Nischa^a, 
i.e., the natural or certain. The latter, however, 
-only deals with things not with reference to their real 
-or essential nature, but wth respect to their utility, 
•or non-natural states and conditions. The state- 
ment, — ‘ This is a jar of clay’ — is an illustration of the 
Nischaya Naya, while, ‘ This is a jar of butter,’ is 
true only from the Vycnfakdra, or the practical, 
point of view. 

Nis'chaya Naya is again divided into two 
.kinds, namely, (1) the Dravydrthika and (2) the 
Parydydrthika. The former of these is the substan- 
tive point of view, since it describes things with refer- 
ence to their general qualities or substances. The latter 
is the standpoint of evolution and gives prominence to 
forms or conditions, which souls and matter assume 
.from time to time, in the course of evolution. From 
the Dravydrthika point of view, it is correct to 
say that souls are all alike, since they are made 
of the same substance and have the same nature, 
but from that of the Parydydrthika Naya they 
•differ in respect of their special qualities, which have 
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evolved out in the course of transmigration or" 
evolution. 

The Drauydrihika Naya is further sub-divided 
into three classes, Naigama, Samgraha, and Vyava- 
hdra} The Parydydrihika is also sub-divided into- 
Eijusdtra, S'abda, Samabhiriidha, and EmmbhUta. 
According to some dchdryas (philosophers), the 
Rijusdtra is to be treated as a sub-division of the 
Draoydrthika Naya, but this is only a matter of 
classification and has no bearing on the general aspect, 
of the subject. 

It is not to be supposed that there are only seven 
Nayas or standpoints of view : there are many sub- 
divisions, and, according to the author of the original 
text, their number is seven hundred. But as the 
'principal ones are the seven described here, it would, 
serve no useful purpose to enumerate the others. 

We may now proceed to consider these seven 
principal Nayas separately. 

( 1 ) Naigama, from na, not, e^o, one, and gama, 
certainly, hence the non-distinguished, is a point of 
view which does not distinguish between the general’ 


^ The word Vyamhara occurs Uvice in this classiGcation, firstly, as one 
of the two main divisions of philosophical standpoint, and, secondly, as a 
sub-division of the Dravydrlhlka Naya. In the first case it means the- 
practical standpoint, and in the second the particular as defined later on. 
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and special qualities of a thing. For instance, when 
the word bamboo is used, a number of general as 
well as special qualities are at once referred to with- 
out a distinction being made among them. The 
bamboo tree has a number of qualities which are 
common to it and other trees, and, in addition, it is 
possessed of a number of special qualities which are 
peculiar to it alone, and are not to be found in the 
remaining members of the genus tree. The word 
bamboo, therefore, at once refers the mind to a large 
number of qualities, some of which are the special 
property of the bamboo alone, while the rest are 
common to it and all other trees in general. 

Since it is not possible to separate these two kinds 
^of qualities in an actual bamboo, the particular qualities 
thereof remain undistinguished from those common 
to all the trees in existence. This kind of description 
is, therefore, called the non-distinguished. It is not 
to be supposed that no distinction whatever is implied 
in the Naigama Naya, inasmuch as the mere mention 
of the word bamboo is sufficient to exclude all other 
trees from consciousness. What is meant is only this, 
that as the concept bamboo is equivalent to the con- 
-cept tree plus a number of special qualities added 
totit, the word bamboo at once calls to mind a class 
■of, concepts in which the qualities of a tree are 
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intermingled with those of a bamboo without distinc- 
tion or demarcation among them. 

(2) Samgraha is the description of a thing from 
the standpoint of its general qualities alone. It is the 
standpoint of genus. For instance, when the word 
jtva (soul) is uttered, it refers to all kinds of jivas, 
without distinguishing among them, in respect of 
l)q)e, form, etc., etc. 

(3) "Dyavahcira, or the particular, is that point 
of view which makes a distinction between a genus 
and its species. 

The feature of distinction between the Samgraha 
and the %)yaoahdra lies in the fact that, while the 
former takes into consideration only the general 
qualities of a thing, the latter deals only with the 
particular attributes thereof. The Samgraha is the 
standpoint of a genus, but the ’Oyavahdra that of 
species. 

(4) Eijusfdra is the standpoint which only 
takes into account the present form of a thing, without 
reference to its past or future aspects. When a 
statement is made from this standpoint it is not to be 
taken as an absolute truth under all conditions, since 
the speaker only confines his observations to the 
present condition of the thing he describes, without 
troubling himself as to its past and future possibilities 
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or aspects. The Rijus&tra recognises nothing but 
the thing itself as it appears at the moment, and has 
no concern with its name (ndma), or image (sihd- 
ftana), or with the causes which bring it into existence 
(dravya). A certain class of philosophers attach 
great importance to this point of view, and maintain 
that one ought to consider things only as they appear 
at the present moment, and should not worry oneself 
over their past or future. 

This view is certainly not likely to result in the 
perfection of knowledge or happiness by any means, 
being only confined to a very limited aspect of 
things. 

(5) The S'ahda^ or the verbal standpoint, 
observes the distinctions of gender, number, case, 
tense, etc., in synonymous words. For instance, the 
words ‘Ddrd, Bhdryd and Kalaira differ in their 
grammatical gender, though they all signify wife. We 
may, therefore, say that the S’abda Naya is the 
standpoint of the grammarian who distinguishes 
between the meaning of words, on the ground of 
gender, number, etc. According to some writers, the 
S’abda Naya ignores the differences of synonymous 
words and treats them as if they all signified identically 
the same thing. This seems to be the view of the 
author of the original text of this work. 
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(6) The Samabhirudha Naya distinguishes 
Ijelween words on etymological grounds. For in- 
stance, the words Indra, S'akra and ^urandara, 
though of the same gender and applicable to the 
rulers of the Heaven-worlds, yet differ in meaning 
from one another. S' okra signifying strong, Indra, 
the possessor of many diwne powers, and ‘Purandara, 
the destroyer of the cities of the enemy. The dif- 
ference between the S'abda and the Sams' abhir^d ha 
Nayas seems to lie in the fact that, while the former 
is the standpoint of a grammarian, the latter is that of 
an etymologist who tries to trace words to their roots. 

(7) The ^vambh^ta Naya is that mode of 
comprehending things which takes into account their 
special functions or activities, and describes them by 
such words as are justified by their actual functions 
or activities. For instance, a pujdri (worshipper) is 
called a pujdri when he performs pujd (worship). 
Similarly, only a strong man is entitled to be called 
S' okra. Indra can be called Purandara only when 
he is engaged in the act of destroying the cities of ene- 
mies, and so forth. This Naya is also the standpoint 
of etymologists. 

As the fallacies of these different kinds of Na^as 
throw considerable light on the nature of the Nayas 
themselves, they may also be mentioned here. There . 

2 
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are the following seven fallacies, corresponding to the, 
seven Nayas : — 

(1) S^aigamdbhdsa is the fallacy of the 
Naigama V^aya, and consists in making a separation 
between the general and special properties of things, 
e.g., to speak of the existence and consciousness of 
soul as if they could be separated from one another. 

(2) Samgrahdbhdsa, the fallacy of the Sam- 
graha 3\Caya, occurs when we describe the generic 
properties alone as constituting a thing. This gives 
rise to confusion of thought, because the general 
qualities alone can never constitute an actual object. 
For instance, the general qualities of a tree only give 
us the idea of tree-ness, never an actual tree. The 
latter will have to be some particular kind of tree — 
an oak, a mango, a nimb, or the like — and will, there- 
fore, possess its own special qualities along with those 
of a tree in general. Whenever this fallacy has crept 
into a system of philosophy, the harvest of the scholar 
has been only a whirlwind of wordy abstractions 
instead of a knowledge of things as they exist in 
nature. 

(3) Dyavahdrdbhdsa lies in a wrong selection 
of species, as, for instance, is the case with Charvakism 
which makes Nwrong distinctions between substances 
and qualities, e^ 
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(4) liijusutTcibhdsa occurs when permanence, 
hence reality, of things is altogether denied, as is the 
case in the philosophy of Buddhism. 

(5) S'abddbhdsa, the verbal fallacy, occurs 
when we ignore the distinguishing features of the 
S’abda 3^aya and deal with empty words as if 
they were applicable without reference to time, 
number, gender,' etc,, etc. 

(6) Samabhirvdhdbhdsa consists in treating the 
words Indra^ S'akra, l^urandara^ etc., as synony- 
mous. 

(7) ^vambhuidbhasa lies in making the exist- 
ence of a thing depend on the performance of the 
special function with reference to which its has been 
given a particular name, e.g., to say that a pujdri is ^ 
a non-entity because he is no longer engaged in 
performing puja, is fallacious. 

From the above classification of Nayas it is clear 
that the first four of them relate to things {vdchya) 
and the last three to words (vachakfl). The former, 
strictly speaking, are the true standpoints of 
philosophy, since the latter are meant specially for 
linguists, grammarians and etymologists alone. But 
since the S’dsiras (scriptures) are couched in words 
only, and since the selection of words depends on 
the rules of grammar and is determined by their 
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derivations, the last three standpoints have also to 
be taken into consideration, in the interpretation of 
scriptural text. 

The above is necessarily a brief explanation of a 
subject which is capable of an enormous amplitude. 
If the reader is desirous of studying it fully, he should 
make himself familiar with works such as the Vis'e- 
sdvas'yalza, the Naya~Chakfo, etc., where the 
philosophy of S^Coyas is more elaborately and 
fully explained. 

As a result of the foregoing analysis of the 
different kinds of standpoints, we may say that the 
U^ayas constitute the very foundation of the science 
of Thought. They are not rules of logic as under- 
stood in its strict sense, but in a very much 
■wider though simpler aspect. As Mr. A. B. Lathe 
points out (see ‘ An Introduction to Jainism, ’ 

p. 108 ):— 

“ Logic, as applied to our present subject, is not 
a term denoting formal laws of thought. It con- 
stitutes the essence of Jain philosophy, without an 
adequate conception of whose importance. It would 
be impossible to realize the place of Jainism in the 
philosophical systems of the world, and the contri- 
bution it has made to the progress of human thought. 
As will be indicated further on, Jinekant Logic is 
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the doctrine which means to examine the very found- 
ations of knowledge, and also to explain the autolo- 
gical problems that have beset philosophical specu- 
lations in all times. The value that Jainism itself 
attaches to this basis of its philosophy may appear 
extravagant to any superficial observer. It is asserted 
by a great Jain J1 chary a that this logic is as 
important as the Absolute Wisdom possessed by the 
Kevalin. It differs from the latter only in being 
‘ indirect,’ as distinguished from ‘ immediate ’ which 
is the characteristic of Absolute Wisdom. This loss 
caused by its being ‘ mediate ’ (^Jlpralyaksha or 
Shruia) is fully made up by its exclusive capacity to 
demonstrate the truth of Absolute Wisdom to man- 
kind. Thus Absolute Wisdom itself, not to speak 
of inferior degrees of knowledge, is baseless, without 
the ylnekont Logic. Obviousl)^ the reason of this 
is that this Logic is that which guarantees our capa- 
city to know and provides us with criteria by which 
we should be able to test our knowledge. In one 
word, it may be called the ‘ method ’ of philosophy, or 
that instrument of thought by which Taitva-Jn^an 
or philosophy is polished (^Sansf^rit) . It bears there- 
fore the all-comprehending sense that ‘ lo|^c ’ is invest- 
ed with in Hegel. It is in Jainism what the science of 
ideas is in Plato or the Metaphysics in Aristotle." 
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Coming to the place of S^ayas in Jainism, it is 
.o be observed that the most prominent feature of 
its philosophy is the quality of many-sidedness, the 
anekdnla-odda. If the reader has followed me thus 
far, he will have no difficulty in following me still 
further when I say that all one-sided systems of 
Thought are liable to error and inaccuracy because 
of their very one-sidedness. There are more aspects 
than one of each and everything in nature, and it is 
obvious that the system which deals, not with all 
such' sides, but with only one of them, can have abso- 
lutely no claim to perfection or comprehensiveness of 
knowledge. Jainism avoids this one-sldedness of 
knowledge, and is enabled by the many-sidedness of 
its philosophy to deal effectively with all the moot 
points in their entirety. With the aid of its Ane- 
\dnta method, it effectually disposes of all those hard 
problems of theology and metaphysics which have 
proved a fruitful source of error and dispute to the 
followers of all non-Jaina religions in the world. 

This many-sidedness of the Jaina philosophy is 
the true secret of its irrefutable perfection, though 
modern Orientalists have hitherto only discovered it 
to be a feature of indefiniteness. If these gentlemen 
had taken the trouble to understand the primary basis 
of philosophy, they would not have failed to observe 
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that all knowledge is only relative and has to be 
described from different points of view to avoid 
{ailing into the errors which abound in all depart- 
ments of Absolutism. One can readily find an 
excuse for their error, especially as they are not phi- 
losophers, but linguists, laboriously trying to force the 
concepts and ideas of a perfect system of living 
Thought into the imperfect and rigid frames of 
modern speculation. 

The absolute deliverance of the soul from the 
bondage of Karmas is the final goal of knowledge 
and the secret craving of every animate being. 
There is no religion, worth the name, which does 
not aspire and profess to secure it for its votaries. 
This is what Jesus of Nazareth referred to when he 
said : ‘ Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect ’ (Matthew, v. 48). 
This ‘father-like’ perfection is to be attained by 
knowledge, and knowledge alone, in the first instance. 
Even here we find Jesus giving out the plain truth in 
plain language. He said : 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” — ^John, •wii. 32. 

Knowledge of truth, then, is the means of the 
attainment of the perfection of gods and of freedom 
from the bondage of Karmas. The Bible is, however, 
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silent as to the things to be known, but Jainism; 

points out that right knowledge {SamyakJndna), right 

belief or faith {Samyak Darsana) and right conduct 

(Samyak Chdritra), combined together, constitute the 

path to U^irmna. Analysis shows that right conduct 

characterises only those beings who possess faith in 

its power to procure deliverance for the soul from the 

bondage of Karmas. Thus, no one who is devoid 

of right belief, or faith, can possibly realise the great 

ideal of perfection and bliss expressed by the simple 

word moks'a. Now, right belief depends on right 

knowledge, and cannot be thought of apart from it. 

Where knowledge is not made the foundation of 

faith, where reason does not endorse the formula of 
« 

belief and where the germ of doubt is not destroyed 
by the fire of wisdom, nothing but confusion, bigotry 
and sin are to be found there ; for the smothering 
of the voice of intellect can only give us fanatics of 
bigotry and prejudice ; it can never enable men to- 
acquire the wisdom of gods which shall make them 
free. Knowledge, and knowledge alone, then, is the 
door to power and freedom from bondage. But know- 
ledge is not to be acquired by the perusal of scriptures, 
alone, since the scriptural text has to be understood 
and reconciled to ones own limited knowledge in the 
first instance, and where, as in the case of the 
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non-Jaina scriptures, the text is jumbled up regardless 
of the standpoint from which alone it is true, the neces- 
sity of reconciling its sense to the judgment of one’s 
own intellect becomes a matter of the utmost degree 
of importance. Hence, the ^aya-Vfida is the 
touch-stone of the dogmatic pronouncements of all 
one-sided scriptures. 

There are three kinds of scriptural text, called 
S’ruta Jndna, namely, (1) Kunaya S'ruta, or 
Naydbhdsa S'rula^ (2) Nay a S'ruta and (3) 
Sunaya S'ruia or Syddvdda S'ruta. Kunaya 
S'ruta means one-sided knowledge only ; Naya 
S'ruta is also one-sided knowledge, but it does not 
disregard the other sides of things, while Sunaya 
S'ruta, or JJnekdntavdda, also called the Syddvdda- 
or T^ramdna S'ruta, recognizes all the sides of things. 
The qualities, or properties, of a thing are ascertained 
from its different aspects, and constitute its true 
knowledge. Sunaya or Pramdna S'ruta, i.e., the 
Syddvdda recognizes all of them ; Naya S'ruta 
recognizes the one which has been ascertained from a 
particular standpoint, without denying the rest ; but 
Kunaya, or Naydhhdsa, recognises only one of them, 
to the exclusion of the rest. True Naya always 
predicates one of the innumerable qualities of a things 
without den 5 nng the rest. If it deny the rest, or any 
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of the qualities not in consideration, at any particular 
moment of time, it becomes ^aydhhdsa — a fallacy, 
that is, a Naya, which appears to be correct, but is not 
so in fact. It is thus clear that no one who has not 
mastered the philosophy of cN^ayas and is not in a 
position to find out from which point of view a certain 
passage in the S'ruta Jnana is true, is at all likely to 
benefit by the study of scriptures. 

According to Jainism, the kind of knowledge which 
leads to the realisation of the great ideal of divine 
perfection, consists in the mastery of tativas (principles) 
which are seven in number. They are ; — 

(1) Jha, the living or animate substance, or 
essence, (2) Ajtva, the inanimate things, or substances, 
^3) Asraoa, or the inflow of matter (karmas) into 
souls, or the causes of the bondage of J^oas, (4) ban- 
dha, the absorption of matter (the energy of Karmas) 
into, or the union of hflTmas with, the soul, (5) Sam- 
vara, the stopping of the inflow of matter into the soul, 
■{6) tNjrjard, the gradual removal of the matter 
already in combination with the soul, i.e., its partial 
deliverance from kormas and (7) Moksa or complete 
deliverance of the soul from its Karmas, 

If merit (punya) and demerit {papa), the results 
produced by the varying good combinations in the case 
of punya, and by the varying bad combinations in the 
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case of papa karmas of Soul, be considered as separate 
principles, instead of being included, as they are here, 
under Asraoa, there will be 9 principles. 

The knowledge of these principles is acquired by 
means of pramdnas (proofs of knowledge) and nayas 
(the methods of comprehending things from different 
standpoints). Thus nayas are essential to the 
acquisition of true knowledge. 

In the parable of the blind men we saw that the 
knowledge of each of them was only partially true, and 
that their different and seemingly conflicting views only 
needed a comprehensive and all-embracing statement 
to be reconciled to one another. Precisely the same 
is the case with philosophy and religion, and the 
comprehensive survey of the different aspects of things 
presented by Jaina philosophy enables us, at once, 
to reconcile the seemingly hostile and irreconcilable 
views of all the non-Jaina doctrines of the ekdnta- 
vdda (one-sided) type. 

Comprehensiveness of thought, then, is the real 
basis of philosophy. But since ordinary speech is ill 
suited to the requirements of such a system of 
Thought, the dchdryas had to resort to a unique 
system of predication to carry on their metaphysical 
'discussions. This system, known as the Saptabhangi, 
is the basis of the synthetical comprehensiveness of 
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knowledge which is characteristic of Jainism. The 
Na^as give us what may be termed the analy- 
tical knowledge of things, and the Saptabhangi, 
literally, the seven-fold or seven-branched system of 
predication, enables us to sum up the results of inves- 
tigation, without departing from the strict rules of 
Logic. To understand the basic principles of this 
method, it is necessary to understand the nature of 
predication first of all. 

Predication is the statement of our conclusions in 
respect of things. Of all kinds of possible judgments, 
the affirmative and the negative are necessary for the 
description of things when the truth is known with 
certainty, since they affirm or deny the existence of 
a property or quality in reference to them. So far 
there is no difficulty involved in predication, but 
things assume a very different aspect when compre- 
hensiveness of thought is aimed at, for then the results 
of enquiry from different standpoints have to be incor- 
porated in one and the same judgment and at one 
and the same time. The greatest confusion is likely 
to result from the summation of affirmative and 
negative conclusions in one and the same judgment, 
unless there be a method of logical predication ta 
avoid inconsistency of thought. To avoid this possi- 
bility of confusion, the dchdryas have laid down seven. 
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different types of predication which cover all possible 
cases of simple as well as complex judgments. Each 
of these predications begins with the word sydt, 
(literally somehow, hence, from a particular stand 
point, or in a certain manner,) to avoid denying the 
other possible aspects. These seven kinds of predi- 
cations are : — 

(1) Syddasti (exists). 

(2) Sydnndsti (does not exist). 

(3) Syddasti ndsti (affirmation of existence from 

one point and of non-existence from another). 

(4) Syddatiaktavya (indescribable). 

(5) Syddasti avaktavya. 

(6) Sydnndsti avaktaoya. 

(7) Syddasti ndsti avaktaoya. 

Of these seven kinds of predications, the first 
two alone are simple judgments. The rest are all 
complex predications, describing things from different 
points of view at the same time. A thing is said to 
be avaktaoya, i.e., indescribable, when existence and 
non-existence are both attributed to it at one and the 
same time, as must be the case with pure abstrac- 
tions, such as heat, cold, goodness, etc., etc. They 
cannot exist by themselves, that is, apart from the 
substances in which they inhere, and yet are cap- 
able of being mentally conceived in the abstract. 
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Hence, they are indescribable and unanalysable any 
further. 

Thus, the Saptabhangi is the method of synthesis 
devised to express the comprehensive knowledge of 
things, wthout being inconsistent or illogical. The 
V^C^yas enable us to study the nature of things from 
the analytical point of view, and the Sapiabhangi 
sums up the results of the investigation in a systematic 
logical way. 

To conclude, the different kinds of ^ayas are 
the instruments of analysis whereby different aspects 
of things are isolated and studied from different 
points of view, and the Saptabhangi is the method 
of synthesis which sums up the results of investi- 
gation in logical thought. They are both essential 
to avoid the common errors of the ekdnia-oadins of 
the non-Jaina schools of philosophy and for arriving 
at the true nature of things. It is the philosophy of 
■the Sydd-Vdda propounded, in full, for the last time, 
by ^hagmn S’ri Mahdoira 5vdmr, the last of the 
24 TiTihanharas, which alone is characterised by the 
feature of many-sidedness, the sole test of the relati- 
vity of knowledge, and which, in the words of a great 
American thinker, is " competent to descend into the 
utmost minutiae of metaphysics and to settle all the 
vexed questions of abstruse speculation by a positive 
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method (not merely asserting na iti, na iti, not so, 
not so) — to settle at any rate the limits of what it is 
possible to determine by any method wbicb the human 
mind may be rationally supposed to possess. It 
promises to reconcile all the conflicting schools, not 
by inducing any of them necessarily to abandon their 
favourite ‘standpoints,’ but by proving to them that 
the standpoints of all others are alike tenable, or at 
least, that they are representative of some aspect of 
truth which under some modiflcation needs to- 
be represented ; and that the integrity of Truth 
consists in this very variety of its aspects, within the 
rational unity of an all-comprehensive and ramifying, 
principle.” 
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Sri Vinayavijaya was born in a Vavika (l^r^vaka) 
family, in Gujarat, bis father’s name being TejapSla, 
and his mother’s U^j^ri.* "When and at what place 
he was born and when he was initiated into the 
Jaina Monks’ order (took dtk-^d) remain in oblivion. 
Notwithstanding this, from the traditions and a 
crop of legends that have surrounded his name, the 
date of his birth may be assigned to S. Y. 1670. 
This would make him a co-student and a co-worker 
of Sri Yashovijaya, who received a command 
for reforming the Jaina Church from Vijayasinha 
Sdri t* Vijayasinha Sflri who is referred to in the 


*^Vide a concluding verse of all the chapters of his groat 
work ‘ Loka-Prakdsa,’ viz.— 




t Vijayasinha SOri was horn in S. Y, 1644 at Merta, and 
initiated into the Monks’ order in S. Y. 1654. He got the title of 
TJp&dhyftya in S. Y. 1673, hecame Acharya in S. Y. 1682, and 
died on Asadha Sukla 2nd, S. Y. 1706, at Ahmcdahad. 
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concluding verse of this book) died in S. Y. 1709,' 
Avben our autlior must have been more than 30 
years old. 

TFrom bis works it is certain that Vinayavijaya’s 
preceptor’s name was XirtiviisLyaUpadhy&ya, who 
was a disciple of Hiravijaya Sfiri, while Yashovijaya 
was the pupil of Nayavijaya whose guTu, Labha- 
vijaya, was a disciple of Kirtivijaya’s co-pupil 
Kalyanavijaya, as will appear from the following 
list of succession of ackaryas : — 

Hiiarijaya S?b*i" (No. oS). 


■Viiayasena Sflri Kalyanavijaya. Kirtivijaya, 

(No. 59). j ! 

I i I 

Vijayadevn Sflrii LAbhaviJaya. Vinayavijaya. 

(No. CO), j 

I Nayavijaya 


Vijayasinha Vijayaprabha Yashovijaya, 

Sflri. Sflri (No. 61.) 

* Hiravijaya Sflri iras the 58th FontiR of Tapa Gachha from 
Sri Mahavira. He was born on the 9th of Margasirsa bukla. S. Y. 
1583, at Prahlftdanapnra (modern Piilanpar), and was initiated 
on Kdrtika Krisna 2nd of S, Y. 1696, at Patan. He got the title 
of Upfldhydya on Mdgha Snkla 5th, at Niiradnpnri, and that of 
ich&rya in S. Y. 1010, at Shirohi. Ho died at Unfi. on llth 
Bhddrapada Snkla, S. Y. 1652. 

t Vijayadeva Sflri, the 60th Pontifi, was born in S. Y. 1643. 
He got the title of Pandvyfisa (pandit) in S. Y. 1666, and that of 
Achdrya Sflri, in S. Y. 1666. On account of his great auster- 
ities and learning, the then Emperor Jehangir awarded him 
the title of ‘ Mahd-Tapd.' He died on Asddha fcJukla llth, S. Y. 
1713, at Una, near Jnnagadh after Yijayasinha Sflri. 
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Tims Vinaj^avijaya and Yasbovijaya trace their 
'descent from the illustrious Jainachfiryn Hh-avija3'a 
Suri wlio lived in the time of Alcbar the Great. 
Hiravijaya, whose memory is preserved inthcMaha- 
k&vya, entitled the ffira Saubhagya, was oE the 
•Swetfimbara sect, and is especially known for the 
great service he did to the cause of Jainism, by 
obtaining several firmans from the Great Emperor 
Akbar in favour of the Jainas. One of these 
firmans (Royal Warrants) recognised the right of 
.lainas to their Ttrthas (holy places) which the Em- 
peror made over to certain Jainas, and another 
prohibited the slaughter of animals during the 
Pajnsana and on the dates held sacred by tlie 
' Jaina community, 

Vinaj^avijaya studied from his gum all the 
-Jaina scriptures, and then asked his permission 
to go to Benares, well-known from ancient times 
as the most famous centre of learning, to study 
the metaphysics of the non-Jaina schools of 
philosophy. 

Yasovijaya joined him on Jiis journey to Benares, 
and they soon reached that famous city. Here they 
found themselves compelled to put off their Jaina- 
-ascetic’s dress because of the prejudices of Brah- 
mapas against the Jainas who were termed Aasfcifeas 
(heretics or atheists). The nature of the hatred of 
the Brahmanas for the Jainas may be judged from 
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the following saying ^vliich was openly taught hy 
the Pandits : 

[Trans. — ^Even if one be lulled by an elephant one should, 
not take shelter in a Jaina temple.] 

Under tlie circinnstanees, no Brahmana Pandit 
was expected to accept a Jaina as his pupil. "Vina- 
vijaya and his companion Yarfovijaya therefore, . 
changed their di-ess, and calling themselves Vina- 
yalal and Jasuldl respectively appeared before a 
learned Brahmana who was well hnown for his 
erudition in the six famous darslianas (systems) of* 
Hindu metaphysics. They were readily accepted as 
pupils, and began to pursue their studies, Yasovijaya 
taking a great interest in Logic and Vinayavijaya in- 
Grammar. Tn due course of time, they successfully 
completed their study of the six darshavas and- 
other subjects counected with philosophy. Both 
Y^asovijaya and Viziayavijaj’a were endowed with 
wondrous memory, and used to astonish the people- 
with their memorizing feats. Their gum's library 
contained a certain book which had descended to 
him from his ancestors, and wjiich was only meant 
to be taught to his own progeny. One day it so^ 
happened that Jasnlal was sittinghy the side' of his 
preceptor when he was giving lessons to his eldest 
son from that hook. He noticed the embarassment. 
of the old Pandit in explaining a particular passage- 
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o£ ihe texb, and, being a brilliant logician himself, 
aespectfully threw a suggestion as to the true mode 
of its interpretation. The guru was delighted with 
liis pupil’s intelligent explanation, and acceded to his 
request for a loan of the manuscript for a day. The 
booh contained twelve hundred verses, but both 
Vinayalal and Jasuliil managed, between themselves, 
'in the short interval of 24 hours, to commit to 
memory the whole of it, — Jasulal 700 verses and 
Vinayalal the remaining 500. 

It took Vinayavijaya and Yasovijaya twelve 
years to complete their course of studj% at the end 
of which they both adopted their original Jaina 
uscetic’s dross. Yasovijaya succeeded in winning a 
victory over a great disputant, who suiTendered his 
•two diplomas of Mahamahopadhydya and tJydya 
Vikdrada. Subsequently, Yasovijaya also acquired 
the covetous title of Nyaydchdrya* on his composing 
•one hundred works. Y^asovijaya and Vinayavijaya 
iiually took leave of their guru and departed fi-om 
Benares. They separated from one another, and 
travelled to different places. Vinayavijaya came to 
Junagadh, in Kathiawad, on pilgrimage to the holj'^ 
Jfiina ir^7’tha, Girnar Hills, in S. Y. 170S, in which 

* This IS homo out by the following verse at the end of the 
Jaina Tarka Paribhusd : — 
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yeai' bp also fjnisbed his grand and volnmhicnip- 
work, the Loka-prakasa. About, lliis timo be must 
hav^e repaired to the seaport Diva (Dvvipa), where 
he composed the * Voya-harijikd.’ TJieu he went to 
Eadhanpur, in S, y. 1720, where he composed a 
commentarj’ on Hemachandra’s Grammar, called 
Ha i m al a gliu -prakr iy ii. 

As the tradition goes, Yinayavijaya Iialted at 
Cambay for four months. At this time Cambay was- 
a great commercial port and its Jaina ordvdkas were 
wealthy and prosperous, firm in faith and obedient 
to the monks. Jn this town there were many 
BrAhmana Pandits, They often came and debated, 
with Vinayavijaya, when the latter would proceed 
with his morning sermon (VyakbyAnah On account 
of this, Vinayavijaya could not go on smoothly with 
hie lecture, and the Sv&cakas found the constant in- 
tei-JTjption a source of annoyance, and felt irritated 
and disappointed. Vinayavijaya sent for Yasovijaya 
to pui a stop to the distui-bance, Yasovijaya, came 
and devised a novel plan. He wrote out a verse- 
containing a large number of labials and affixed it- 
to the door of the Upasraya, with a note to the effect 
that he who wished to debate could enter within 
and debate only if he could repeat that verse with- 
out allowing Jiis lips to come together. The test 
of a successful fulfilment of the condition consisted 
in the application of red lead {sovdura'^ to the lower 
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lip, so that if the upper li]) received any colouring 
matter the candidate must be deemed to have failed 
in his attempt, lii the morning, tlie sermon pro- 
ceeded, and the Bnihiiiatia Pandits came as usual 
to carry on their debates. 'I’Jiey read the verse and 
the remarks on the door, and, finding themselves 
unable to fulfil the condition, went away. The 
sermon went on without any hitch, and the Srdvahas 
were pleased. Subsequently, Yasovijaya, when 
asked b}' the Brahmanas to i-eijeat his verse ac- 
cording to his condition suece'‘Bfully performed the 
feat, as he had acquired the proper knack of doing 
.so b}’ long practice. Though the matter should 
have ended here, Yasovijaya offered his readiness 
and willingness to open regular debates. He 
defeated his adversaries in argument, and in conse- 
quence five hundred Brahmanas became converted 
to Jainism, in fulfilment of the condition transcribed 
on a copper-plate in the State assembly. (It is said 
that this copper-plate is still preserved in some 
Upasraya temple or Bhanddr at Cambay.) 

Vinayavijaya passed the rainy season of S. Y. 
1716 at Surat, and of S. Y. 1723 at Gandbar, in 
Marvvar, where he finished his composition ‘ ^anta- 
sudha-ratla. He spent the Ghauviasa (rainy season) 
of the Sammta years 1729 aucl 1738 at Hander in 
Gujarat, and died at that place towards the end of 
1738, leaving his Gujarati work ‘ * Sripalas' RAsa ’ 
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half finished. This unfinished Arork was completed 
by Yasovijaya.* 

The following is a list oi some of the works 
written by Sri Vinayavijaya Acha7'ya. 

Samkrita Workn. 

1. The SiikTiahodhika . — A commentary on the 
well-known Kalpa-Sfitra, which is read by the Jainas 
during their Pajusa^ia liolidays. This was composed 
on Jye§tha Sukla 2nd, S. Y. 1696. It has been 
published by Devaehanda Tjnlbhfi.i Pnstakoddhtlra 
Fund, Javeri Bazar, Bombay, 

2. The Ldka-PrahiUa . — An onginal voluminous 
work of 20,621 Akerses, dealing with the Jaina view 
of the Universe (cosmos). The author has cited 
more than 700 authorities, showing that he was a 
voracious reader and an exact writei'. The work Avas 
completed at Jirnadui’ga, (modern Junagadh, in 

* Refer to the last pras'asti of the said Rfisa 

^ tel i 

te tel I 

RWidl dter RTwii&ira 
^ ^ tewift I 

ift s idm i Rte , site i 

?nwi ?i5Rra urar tel , ^itrar d i 

g*? ^ , »rflr i 
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Kathiawad) on Jyestba ^ubla 5th, »S, Y. 1708. This 
has been published by Pandit Hiralnl Hansaraj of 
-.Tamnagar, 

3. Tlie Vaya-lcar}}ikd . — A small elementary pri- 
mer for those who want to imderstand the a, b, c of 
the Jaina philosophy of standpoints {nayas). This 
was composed before or at the end of S. Y. 1708, as 
appears from its concluding verse, which mentions 
the name of Vijayasinha Sdri, who died in S, Y. 
1708, at Dwipa (modern Diva), near Junagadh, in 
Kathiawad. This, with its commentary by Muni Sri 
'Gambhiravijaya, since deceased, is published in 
Jaina Stotra Saugvaha, Part I, by TJie Yasovijaya 
Jaina Patha^ald of Benares. 

4. The Hawia-laglvUr-'prahriyci . — A commentar 3 ’^ 
■on ^ri Hemachandrach&rya’s Great Grammar, en- 
titled ‘ Sii Siddlia-Haima ^abdanuiffisana, in 2,500 
sUhas (verses). It was completed at Eajadhanya- 
•pura, modern Radhanpur, in Gujarat. This has 
been published by The Jaina Dharma PrasAraka 
Sabha of BhAvnagar. The author has written a 
■commentary on this very work, in 35,000 verses, 
which is still unpublished. 

5. The Sdntasudh&raso ^}. — A treatise on the 
•sixteen hhdvna (points of moral and mental culture 
for meditation and concentration), including thefoui' 
■chief ones, maitri (friendship) and the like, and the 
twelve subordinate ones, anityatva (transitoriness), 
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etc. This with a comiuentaiy by Muni Sri Gambhi- 
ravijaya, since deceased, has been recently pub- 
lished by The Jain a Dharma Ih-asAraka Sabha of 
Bhavnagar. The work was composed at the seaport 
town o£ Gaiidliapura (tnodeni GandhA.v, near 
Cambay) in S. Y. 1723. 

Gnjarnti Composition.'!. 

These with the exception of the Srip/lla llnsa 
are all short poems composed by the anther. The 
Tollowing are a few of his moro important works 
in Gujarati ; — 

Aprayer in glory of Dharmanatha, entitled the 
Laglm-upamitihkava-p7'apaMka. Tlie Stavana is a 
short allegory on this illusoiy world. This was 
composed in S. Y. 1716, at Surat. 

The Stavana, embodying the signilicance of the 
five causes necessary for the accomplishment of a 
thing, viz., kala, svabJidva, niyati, piiirva karma, and 
purT^di'tka, was composed in S. Y. 1723, 

The PuTj.yapi'dkd^cb-stamna or Arddkana- stavana,. 
was composed in S Y. 1729 on Vijayfi Da^aml, in 
glory of the last I’irthankara Mahavira, in answer 
to a question ‘ How can the path of salvation be 
attained ? ’ 

The Vinaya-X^Udsa is a collection of 37 spiritual 
poems which are simple, sweet, and ftill of pathos. 
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TJie Sripdla Rdsa is the author’s long descriptive 
and naiTative poetical Avork, wliicli was left un- 
finished on account of his sudden deatl), in S. Y. 
1738, at Rander (in Gujai’at), and was completed hj' 
his co-student, Sri Yasovijaya TTpadhyaya, as staled 
before. The poetry of our autlior can vie with that 
of the premier Gujarati poet, Prcmanandfi, who was 
his contemporary. 

In the end, it can be said of the author that 
he has rendered a valuable service to the cause 
of Jainism by utilizing his abilities in writing useful 
works on its philosophy and religion in Sanskrit 
and Gujarati. 




NAYA-KARNIKA. 

'rEXT AND TRANSLATION. 

Naya-karijilta is composed of two words, miyct 
find hanjikd. Naya means a standpoint or an 
aspect of viewing a thing fi'om that standpoint or- 
aspect. Karmkd means a pericarp, or the central 
point, of a flower. The thing which is to be viewed 
from different aspects is the pericarp or the central 
point, and the various standpoints from which it is 
viewed form the various petals surrounding the* 
pericarp. Thus the title ‘ Naya-KaimihA ’ is fully 
appropriate to the subject-matter of this book. 
Taken as a whole, Naya-karnikS. means a flowei- 
which has for its pericarp, or central point, the thing, 
to be viewed ; and for its petals the various stand- 
points from which it is to be viewed. 

Benediction and subject-matter. 
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Vardhamajiam stumah sarvanaj^aiia — dyarna- 
vagamaiii, 

Safik§epatastaduiinitanayabhedanuvadatah. — 1. 

[wjpi Shri Vardhamfiiia or Lord Mahavira the last/ 
i.e., 24th Tirthahkara, who attained nirv&ua in 527 
B.C. 553 ^: (we) praise ; ^ all ; "Vt standpoint ; ^ river ; 

ocean ; 'JJm scripture ; sihra: briefly ; us (from) it ; 
asia culled ; various aspects ; transcribing]. 

We offer our praise to Lord Vardhamaiia, whose 
gospel is an ocean, with all kinds of nay as as so 
many streams flowing into it, by transcribing, in 
Ijrief the various view-points colled from it (the 
-ocean-like gospel]. — 1. 

[This verse is in amwfcwp metre, and the follow- 
ing 20 verses are also in the same metre, while 
the last two are in vasantatilaka metre.] 

Names of Standpoints. 

mnx ^cn: ll u 

Naigaraah Sangrahas’ chaiva Vyavaharajjusu- 
trakau. 

S’abdah vSainabhirfidhaivambhfltan cheti naySh 
Smritah — 2. 

the non-distinguishod (standpoint); en?: the 
-collective-generic, and also, the practical, 

and the straight-expression, the verbal, 
the subtle and the such-like, %lu and that 
-uJii: aspects, are spoken of.] 
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The standpoints are tlie non-distinguished (Not- 
-fiama\ the collective— generic (safigralia), the practi- 
•cal (v'yavahdra), the straight-expression (rijusAtra), 
the verbal (sabda), the subtle (samahhirfulha) and 
'the Ruch-like (evamhliAta;. 


General and SpeeifiG Properties of Things. 


cpr sitcmR? ii ^ n 

Arthah Sarvepi Sflmanya virfetirt, UbhayStuiakab, 
Saniiinyam tatra pltyadi vi^esaiJcha vibhedakab, 
—3. 

objects j ^ all ^5 also ; gpjFjfiSqr: having 
general and particular properties j aamrim ; possessed of 
'both ; general properties ; ua therein j 

(expressing) ; j$ti (genus), etc,, the particular 

properties ; v and ; Ri^^^iir: (are) differentiating]. 

All objects possess two kinds of properties, mz., 
'll) SAwdnya or the generalizing (general), and (2) 
nisftja or the differentiating (specific) properties ; 
the general expi-essing the genus (jali), etc., and 
the specific expressing the species, differences and 
-distinctions. 

.Distinction between General and Specific properties, 
Illustrations of Sdmdnya and Fis’e^a. 


ft-n F!3r 51E cTffTt 11 U U 
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AikyabuddhirghatatSate bbavet SamSnyadbar- 
matah, 

Ve^i§^ichcha nijam nijam lalcsayanti gbafiam 
jauah. — 4. 

[^ 5 ^; recognising oneness ; in each of a hun- 
dred jars ; (there) would be ; yrawvjfla; by means 
of general properties, by means of specific or 

particular properties ; ^ andj fist one’s own, as the 
case may be ; uuJtfia distinguish ; a jar ,• : people]. 

By means of general properties in each of 
a hundred (hundred here means ‘ all ') jare, one 
idea (that of jar-ness) is recognised, and by mean^i 
of specific properties, people distinguish each 
individual-particular jar as their own. — 4. 

Bxplavation. — Suppose there are lying heie 
many jars ; if we look at them from the standpoint 
of their general properties, we know only their 
jar-ness which is common to all of them : but if 
we view them from the aspect of their differentiat- 
ing properties, we notice their differences, since 
they are not all alike, some being large, some smalL 
, some of red colour, some of black, some belonging 
to A, some to B, and so on. 

The Gharaeteristics of the Non-distivguishecl 
{NaigaTna) Standpoint (naya). 

i 
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Naigamo manyate vasta tadetadulahay&tmakarp, 
Nirvif5esam na samS,nyai?i vitSesopi na tadvina. 
—5. 

[^»mi the iion-distinguiehed (standpoint) ; regards, 
'Considers j an object, thing 5 those, aforesaid ; 
vWTfHit possessed of both (specific and general properties); 

devoid of — without specific property ; ^ not j 
the general property j 63^1 the specific property j ^ also; 
^ not ; without that, i.c., general property.] 

The non-distinguished (nofyuma), regards an 
object as possessing both the aforesaid (general and 
•specific) properties ; (because) no particular thing 
in nature is possessed of a general property un- 
accompanied with some specific property, nor even 
of a specific property unaccompanied with the 
general one common to its class. 5 

Explaiiation, — Naigama (%v=sT+^+»nT-- ^ vh 

rr=not, ^=one, ’JV= aspect, view, standpoint) 
means that which does not consider (only) one 
aspect, that is, which regards both the sdmdnya and 
viheqa. This aspect of Naigama is true, because 
sdmdnya is not irrelative of visesa or vice versa. In 
the third verse we saw that all objects are possessed 
•of both general and specific properties. 

Characteristics of the Collective [Sa^graha) 
Standpoint {nnya). 

^355^^ II ^ II 
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Saiigraho niauyate vastii sainaiiyi\tmakamevaliiy 

Sfimauyavyatiriktosti na virfesah kbapuspavat. 

— 6 . 

collective stanclpointi deals witlii^Rgan 
object ; possessing the general property j 

only as it were ; apart from the general pro- 
perty } is j ’t not ; the specific property ; 

like a sky-flower.] 

The collective [safigraha) deals with the general 
properties alp??e of an object, while recognizing 
that there ^ists no mse^a (specific property) apart 
fi'om sdmMja (general property), i.e., Ijotli viseM and 
sdm&nya are co-existing and coincident. 8&mdnya, 
devoid of Imse^a, is like a khapu'^a (sky-flower),., 
quite a noi entity, 'I.e., existing “ no where.” 0. 

Sa)'jjra7ia illustrated, or instances of the 
Collective standpoint. 

Vinfi -vanaspatim kopi nimljfiinradirna drisiyate, 

Hastadyantarbhavinyo h i nahgnlaclyastatah 
pyithak. — 7. 

[fipn without ; tnn«rfh' vegetable ; any single ; 

A nimb tree, a mango tree and others; «inot ; is seen, 
— conceived 5 being included in the hands, 

&c.; in the same way — as for an e^mple j ^ not; 
the fingers, Sic . ; na; from them (fingers, &c.); ^ sepa- 
rately.] .1 
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Not a single nimb, mango or any other tree is 
ever conceived, apart from fits general property) 
vegetable-ness. Iii the same ^vay, fingers, etc., 
which are included iu the idea of hands, etc., can- 
not be conceived of separately from the hands, 
etc. 7. 

Explanation . — In this verse, the emphasis is on 
the fact that special qualities can Inive no existence 
without a substratum of general properties. No one 
bus yet seen a mango plant which did not possess 
the general quality of tree-ness. 

Characteristics of the practical (vyavahdra) 
standpoint. 

\ 

U <. \\ 

Vitfesiitmakaraevartham vyavahfi-rasfcha manyate, 

ViiJesabhinnam sSmanyamasat kharavisanavat. 
— 8 . 

[l5ilqTr»tih possessing special properties ; ^ only ; an 
object ; the practical standpoint; v and ; takes 
into consideration ; apart from the specific quality ; 

general quality ; ^ false j ?j»d^qini=(d like a donkey’s 
horns-] 

The practical IvijacahUra) takes into considera- 
tion an object as possessing specific properties only ; 
as the specific, apart from the general, is a nonentity 
like a donkey’s horns. 8. 
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Instances of the Practical standpoint. 

^f^wiRT ’ggniiRr srtw ^Sifla ^sw i 

Vanaspati griha,neti prokte grilinSti kopi kini, 

Vin& Vis!ieafi,nn3rairAdlmstnii nivarthakameva 
tat. — 9. 

[5»!wfiT vegetablej takCf bring; that; ah? on being 
asked, — toldj ’j^nafn brings j ttnw anyone j fi? what j ftar 
without 5 specified j airui^ a mango tree, etc.; un ; 

therefore j PhSs vain, purposeless; ^ simply j unthat 
(general quality)]. 

If one is asked to bring * vegetable,’ can one 
do so ? Without, the specification of particularity, 
e.g., mango, etc., such speech is vain. 9. 

Explanation.— Thin is to illustrate the principle 
that general qualities have no existence of their own. 
If they did, we should have manhood, stupidity, 
wisdom, etc., existing apart from living beings — 
which is absurd. 

Another Illustration. 

VranapindipadalepSdike lokaprayojane. 

Upayogo VfiSesai^ syfit sa'imSnye na hi karhichit. 

-10 

[w a wound, sore, bruise or hd^t ; Iwdhn#! a kind of 
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unguent j and in other such things j in the 

interests of the people ; any act contributing to the 
fulfilment of a desired object, usefulness j by means 
of the specific properties ; wu would be (accomplished) ; 

in the general property ; by no means, not at 
all } at any time] 

No wound, bruise or scratch can possibly be 
healed by the application of the general property 
of poultice-ness or ointment-ness. The healing 
properties only inhere in specific poultices or 
ointments. 10. 

The Oharacterustics of the hitraighi 
'Expression {E^jiisAlra naya.) 

rrqr \K w 

Rijusfitranayo vastu natitam napyauagataqi, 
Manyata kevalam kintu vartamanam lathit 
nijatn. — 11, 

straight expression ; a standpoint ; ^ an 
object ; ^ not ; past j ^ not ; ^ even 5 5nnm future; 

considers ; Sw solely^ only ; but; present ; 
fW and ; fiw one’s own, natural state.] 

The straight expression (rijusutra naya) does 
not trouble itself with the past nor the future aspect 
of a thing ; it is only confined to the present and 
refers to the ‘ nijayi,’ i.e., the natural state. 11. 
Explanation . — This standpoint does not consider 
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the past because of its having ended, nor the future 
because of its having not arisen, but solely deals 
■with the present and natural aspect of a thing because 
that alone is kdryakdrin, i.e., useful for the mo- 
ment. 

Argumevt as to the characteristics of the 
Straight Expi’cssion standpoint. 

with the past; ^Rnm with the future'; 
with non-natural j with a thing ; a not ; Mirai5!|: 

the' serving of purpose ; icra because ; 'wa this ; ^ wrong, 
false ; like a sky-lotus.] 

Neither the past, nor the futoe, nor the 
non-natural qualities serve any purpose. They 
are false ; [they are like] a sky-lotus (non-entity.) 
— 12 . 

Explanation. — The argument underlying the 
rijmiUra view point is that of immediate utility 
which naturally must be grounded upon the pre- 
sent aspect of a thing. For instance, it is of no 
use to a beggar in his present life if his son of. a 
previous birth, or the would-be daughter-in-law of 
a future incarnation, i. e., re-birr, h, happens to be a 
ruling prince. In the same way, qualities not 
belonging to a thing would stand it in no good 
stead in the immediate concerns of life. 
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Modes of recog7iizing things {nik^epas), 
and their bearing on the vijusALi’a, 
and the succeeding nayas. 

5T ?rf^ ii ii 

Nuiimdicliatursveiju bliA-vaiueva clia manyate, 

Na nc^inasth/lpanadravyanyeramagretanS api. 
—13. 

[sim tlie name ; ^irf? and other ; among the four 
(niksepas — modes of recognizing things) ; Mrathe nature — 
real natural state ; ^ only -'truly j ^ and ; considers } 

^ not 5 the name ; «inRi an image, form. Sfauft and the 
causes which bring a thing about ; ^ in the same waj*" ; 
the succeeding (nayas); also.) 

(The 7'ijusfitra naya) recognises only the real 
natural state of a thing out of the four, the name — 
vdma niksepa, etc ; in the same way, the succeeding 
jiayas. 13. 

Explanation.— A thing is recognised (1) by its 
name {ndma 7iiksepa), (2) by its shape or image 
(sthdpa^id 7iiksena), (o) by the causes which bring it 
about {dravya niksepa), or t4) by its nature, i.e., the 
real, natural state (.bhdva niksepa). Neither name 
nor shape, nor image, nor the causal antecedents 
-can, however, be termed the true attributes of a 
thing. They are all its unreal, attributed quali- 
ties. The only natural attributes (bhdva niksepa) 
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of a tljing are those which really constitute it«v 
nature. 

The and the succeeding three nayaa, 

viz., Sabdn, Samabhiru^a and BvambhUta take 
cognizance of the fourth, or the bhdva nih^epa 
only. They only study the real, natural aspect oC 
things, and attach no importance to the unreal, 
attributed state, viz., name, shape — image, or causal 
antecedents. The Naigama, Sangraha, and Vya- 
vahara however, recognise all the aforesaid modes., 
or vikaepas. 

' The Ohavacteristics and Instances of the 
Verbal {Sahda) standpoint. 

f II K'H II 

Artham ^abdanayonekaih paryayaireliainevji 
oha, 

Manj'ate kninhhakalajJaglJatadyekjlrtha vacha- 

Ivfih..— 14. 

sense ; the verbal standpoint ; *5^: many j. 

by synonyms ; ^ one ; ^ only ; ^ and ; treats y 
^ a jar i a jar ; ^ a jar ; ^ etc., signifying 

the same sense.] 

The Sabda Naya treats synonymous words as 
all having the same sense, for instance, kumbha, 
Italasa, ghata, etc., are all expressive of one and the 
same object (viz., a jai-). 14. 
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TSxpla nation. — The meanirig is that tbe Sahda 
Naya does not concern itself about the dilference- 
of synonymous words, but simply deals with 
them as if they were pure equivalents of one- 
nnother. 

The Characteristics and Instances of the subtle 
{Samahhii'n.dha) standpoint. 

Brillc Pamabhirudhortharn bhinnapaiyayabhe— 
datah, 

'Bhinnarthnh kiiiribhahalatlaglmtn ghaarpftia- 
divat. — lo. 

speaks of ; the subtle standpoint j to" sense y~ 

by the difference in different synonyms j Ihwt^i: 
having different senses ; fHrorosi; the kumbha, kalada and 
ghapi — a jar, a jug and a pitcher j ^TOBTJ|9a]iIte a ghatu — 
a jar, a pata — cloth, etc.] 

The SamhhirUdha naya holds that, with the- 
difference of the words expressing tlie object, the 
significance of the object also differs : just as a jar 
(ghata) and a piece of cloth (pata) are different, so- 
a jar, a pitcher and a pot {kumbha, kalasa, and 
ghata, though synonyms) signify different things 
(according to their derivative sense’; for in- 
stance, a ghata is that which makes a noise like 
ghat, ghat, and so on.) 15. 
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Explanation— The meaning is ' tliat, while the 
'S’abdanaya would treat synonyms as equivalent 
words, the SamabJnrurJha would distinguish them 
:£i’om one another qu etymological grounds. 

; Argument as to the Gharaeteristics of the subtle 
{Samabhirddha) Standpoint. 

ii It 

ifadi ‘parya3^abhedepi na bhedo vastuuo bhavet, 

Bhinnaparyayayorna sjuit sa Icunibhabaatyo- 
■rapi. — 16 . 

[«rf^ i£ i in the different synonyms } ^ not ; 

difference ; o£ a thing ; ithere) would he %- 

possessing different words j n not ; sptra (there) would 
bei ^ that (difference) ; o£ humhha and pata, i.e., 

-a jar and a cloth ; ^ also.] 

[For] if different synonyms {parydyas) of a thing 
do not distinguish that thing, (there) can be no 
, -such (distinction) between a jar and a cloth, which 
have also different words {parydyas) for tliein. 16 . 

The Gharacteristies of the such-like {EvayibhUta) 
standpoint. 

. «RT§ II Jl 

'Ekapaiyiiyaliliidheyamapi vastu clja, manyate, « 
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Karyaiii svakiyaiii ktiryanamevainbliiitanayo 
'dliruvam. — 17. , " - ’ 

expressed by one controvertible term;'’afK 
'Only, however j an object ; recognises ; fnnc- 
"tion ; one’s own, natural; in the state ,of. 

doing ; vqHcjspti the such- like standpoint ; a 4 verily, surely.] 
Emmhhuta naya (the such-like standpoint) 
verily recognises an object denoted by a word ' 
only when the object is in the actual state of per- 
forming its own natural function (as suggested by 
the derivative meaning of that word). 17. ^ 

Arguvient as to the Gharaeteristics of the meh-like 
{EvarpJjhiUa) standpoint. 

Yadi karyamakurva,no pisyate tattaya sa chet, ■ 
Tads, patepi na ghatavyapadeilah ksmisyate. — 18. 
[«if^ if j function ; not doing } ^ even'; 
is recognised ; ?RWi really; u It (object) ; ^ if ;.?i^ then ; 
vS in . a cloth j ^ also j y not ; an appellation of 

•a jar ; fis why ; is accepted,] 

[For] if a thing be really recognized, even \yhen 
it does not fulfil its function, then why can cloth 
be not called a- jar ?. 18. 

- Explanation. — ^If, a thing is not in the state of 
•of performing , its function, , as expressed by the . 
"term at the moment of • recognition, and , still it V 
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be recognised as that thing, then even a jar catu 
be called a cloth, though it is not in the state of.' 
discharging the function of a cloth. Etymologi- 
cally, EvaijibhUta means ‘ ti-ue in its entirety to* 
the word and the sense.’ This means that all the- 
qualities denoted by the word are prominent and 
observable ; the SamahhirA^ha is also true to the 
word and the sense, but not entirely, some of the 
qualities being in the background or not yet 
realized. Similarly, the Sahda is also true to the- 
word and the sense, but not so true as the Samahhi- 
rAdha, since it throws a larger number of qualities- 
into the backgrotind than the last-named stand- 
point. Thus each of these naiiast is p\irer than 
each preceding one, although they all belong to- 
the same type, moi’e or less. 

Inter relation hctween the said standpoints, their 
importance and divisions. 

551^^ cwr i 

II II 

\ Yathottaram vjijucldhah syurnayAh saptfipyami 

taWa. 

JEkaikah syachchhatarp bhedSstatah soptaslap- 
yamiNpl9. 

in regular order or succession, one by one ; 
pure ; would be ; *wr: standpoints j ^ seven j also ; 
theseV WIT and ; each of them; would be;. 
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m a hundred ; divisions ; therefore ; seven 

hundred ; also ; ’irf* these.] 

Each succeeding standpoint of these seven nayas 
is purer than the preceding one : each of tliem 
has a liundred sub-divisions ; therefore there are 
seven hundred 9?ot/as (in all). 19. 

li It 

Athaivarnbhfitasainabhirudhayoh dabda eva chet, 
Antarbhavastadji pancha naya panchadati- 
•bhidab. — 20, 

but, of the EvrmbMtxi and Samdbhi- 

vayas',^ in the ^ahdanaya-, only; ^ if; 
wRPfin: inclusion j then j d-? five j (would be) 

divided into five hundred nayas ] 

But if we include* the subtle {SamahhirUdha) 
and such-lilce {Enamhhfdti) in the verbalf {hahda\ 

* Compare with the bM^ya on Vmdsvdtis’s Tattvdrthudhi- 
gawo aiitra, rS6 saying — 

Of. 11 ^ II ^ail 

— Tattv&rthftdhigama SQtra. 

t Note . — From both of the above quotations, it will appear 
that Umdavdti mahes a mention of five na^nr, including the 
subtle and such-like ISamahhiriidha and Evarpbliiita) standpoints 
in the verbal (sabdn), and, while doing so, he gives a different 
name, vis ., — the suitable (Sdmprata) to what is here described 
as the ‘'Verbal' (b'ci^da.) 
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standpoint, then there would he five standpoints, 
and the same could be divided into five hundred- 
20 . 

K«rl4cl«^rft \ 

jJj’avyastikapaiyriyiistikayoranlavbhavantyami, 

Ad6v{idichatustayaim*ntyecliantytistrayastatah. 

21 . 

: in the Dravyfistilta and Pai'ijQyastilta 
nai/Qs; are included j grfi these; «!n|t in the first, 

M., in. the dTavy^slika naya ; the first four ; 

in the last^ t.e., in the parySyastika naya ; and ; ww: 
final ; three (nayas) ; mi therefore.] 

Tliese (seven aspects') can be included in or 
grouped under [two, t.e.,] (I)'-' the dravy^tiha fwhich 
considers the common attribnles of all the dravyas, 
that is to say the general properties of substance.s) 
and objects) and (2) the parydydstika (which 
leala with the specific attributes, qualities and 
jonditions of objects) nayas. The fonner of these- 
ncludes the first, four, and the latter the last three. 
21 . 

According to some Kchdryas, the former includes 
he first three and tlie latter the last four. 


*^T]ie dravySstika and the parydyaaWta are more commonly 
called ^11 VT/drtliilrfl and pary/jydrtliik nayas:, 
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How are all these aspects embodied in the 
Jaina Philosophy ? 

^ ?raT 

^ ^ srfcWCT 55f% 

'TRfT^^ STfeiri^r^w M<1 &d'l 5^^ 

Sarve naya api viroflhbnrito mitliaste, 

SaTnbhtiyas.lclliu'samayam bliagavan bliajante ; 

BliupA, iva pratibliata bbnvi sarvabbanma, 

PadambnjaiTi yaaclhanayul'tipar&jltS, dralc. — 22 . 

[^allj standpoints; ^ also; Rikivi^: bearing- 
difference^ mutually ; ^ they ; ^ gathered together ; 

good scriptures ; Oh Lord ! worship,*, 

serve ; kings 3 like ; nfssai: hostile warriors j Mil on' 
earth ; the lotus-like feet of the »Sovereign- 

Emperor 3 JTMMjIrhVuflai: defeated in military warfare ; giw 
quickly.] 

Oil Lord ! altliougli all standpoints differ from 
themselves inter se, they collectively serve your 
Gospel, just as on earth kings, though hostile to 
each other, after having been defeated in military 
warfare serve at the lotus-like feet of, or pav 
homage to, the Sovereign-Emperor. 22. 


* This verse is in theVasanta-tilaha metre. 
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Conclusion. 



Itthain nayartli'dkavacbahkusumairjinendur, 
Virorchitah savinay.am YinaySbhidhejia ; 

Sri Dvipahandaravare Vijayadideva Sflriditur'; 
vijayaBinhaguroRcha tustyai. — 23i 

\v^ thus ; by means of flovrers, in the form 

of -words, explaining the significance of nayaa (stand- 
points) ; the moon among the J inas (conquerors) or 
hevalins, the omniscient ones^ w: the Lord ifah&vlraj ' 

worshipped ; with modesty ; by (me), named' 

Vinaya-vijayaij in the beautiful auspicious sea-' 

portofDvlpa, the modern Diva ; fawil^^wtiT^:<'Of ~ the 
disciple of Vijaya-deva Sdri ; di ihe preceptor, 

Vijayasinha; ge? for the satisfaction.] 

Thus the Lord Mahavira — the moon among the 
Jims ov Kevalim — was, with modesty, worshipped 
by means of flowers, in the form of words, explain- 
ing the significance of nayajs (standpoints) by me, 
named Vinayavijaya, in order to satisfy the 
Giu-u (preceptor) Vijayasinha, a disciple of Vijaya- 
deva Sfiri, in the beautiful, auspicious seaport town 

of Dvipa (the present Diva in Kathiawad). 23. 

: — : — '■ 

* This verse is also in the Vasanta-tilalid metre. 
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